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end of the fifteenth century. A Florentine, Niccoli,
devoted his whole fortune to the purchase of books;
Cardinal Bessarion gathered together six hundred
Greek manuscripts. All these books had been copied
at great expense; when Gutenberg had invented print-
ing, Italians began by making sport of "this invention
made by the barbarians in a German town"; the Duke
of Urbino, who kept about forty scribes occupied in
copying upon parchment, said that he would have been
ashamed to possess a printed book. Nevertheless,
printing was quickly adopted, and the books of the
ancient writers, especially those printed in Venice, were
rapidly scattered abroad.

Then the laity could, without attending the uni-
versities, study the Latin literatures; some, at Florence
especially, learned Greek and Hebrew.   These studies
were called, from an ancient Latin name, the humani-
ties; those who studied them were called humanists
in opposition to scholastics (the men of the schools)
the most brilliant of these humanists was Pico dell;
Mirandola, a gentleman of noble family, who from hi;
youth had had the reputation of a scholar of wid
learning.   The greater numbers, seized with a feverisl
enthusiasm for antiquity, devoted their lives to publish
ing the works of the ancient writers (a very difficul
task, for the manuscripts, copied and re-copied by th
ignorant scribes of the Middle Ages, had come dow
thickly sown with mistakes).    Then they began t
comment upon them and to imitate them.   Then wei
seen writers of great reputation, Poggio and Bembt
surnamed the Ciceronian, composer of letters, dii
courses and studies in Latin, and the poets Sannazai